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Dallas: ‘The People 



K LAUS SCHUSTER is 26 now. The 
America he knew as an exchange 
student in ’61 and ’62 has changed dra- 
matically. 

“It is so different today,'* he §ays. 
“There are such strong feelings be- 
tween the young people and their par- 
ents. It' is a very beautiful thing, 
though. 

“I met a young friend I knew in 
Michigan when I was here before. We 
haven’t seen each other, or written to 
each other, since. But we found that 
we think alike about almost every- 
thing. We speak the same kind of 
language.” 

It was late in the afternoon of a sun- 
lit day and Klaus was standing, with 
his camera held out, in Dealey Plaza in 
Dallas. “I was kind of anxious to see 
how the place where Kennedy was 
shot looks like,” he was saying. 

He glanced around, his eyes taking! 
in the stretch of bright green grass in 
front; the buff-colored building with 
the “Texas School Book Depository” 
sign on the right; the line of traffic 
curving down toward the triple under- 
pass and the Stemmons Freeway, and 
the old stone jail to his rear where Lee 
Harvey Oswald and Jack Ruby died, 
one violently before the eyes of mil- 
lions watching on television; the other 
quietly and alone in a narrow cell. 

“It’s really sort of frightening to be 
here,” he said. “You see the traffic 
moving along as if nothing had ever 
( happened. It's also a real surprise to 
me. I expected a gigantic monument, 
according to what I thought about 
Texas. But it’s fitting as it is.” 

A Small ‘X’ 

A LL THAT marks the place is a low 
marble wall and a bronze inscrip- 
tion that begins with the simple de- 
clarative sentence. “On Nov. 22, 1963, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, visited Dal- 
las.” Accompanying it is a map show- 
ing the parade route from Main to 
Houston to Elm and a small “X” show- 
ing the “approximate location of as- 
sassination site.” 

Nearby is another brief inscription. 
It was placed there by the Park Board 
of Dallas early in 1967 in an attempt to- 
bring order out of a custom that had 



Would Prefer 



to Forget’ 



begun spontaneously immediately 
after the assassination. Strangers 
began placing flowers and other trib- 
utes wherever they could find space in 
Dealey Plaza. 

Now, the city instructions read; | 
“Fresh flowers will be removed as 
soon as they become severely wilted. 
In most cases, this will be three to 
four days after placement. Artificial 
flowers and other articles will be re- 
moved two weeks from the date of 
placement or earlier if excess weather 
damage occurs.” 

Most of the offerings come from out- 
siders like Klaus Schuster, a business 
engineering student at Darmstadt Uni- 
versity, near Frankfurt, Germany. The 
people of Dallas would prefer to forget 
their association with the assassina- 
tion. 

T HE ASSASSINATION. Not all 
Americans loved John Kennedy, 
but ne one was immune to him. From 
that moment when he announced his 
candidacy in the marbled splendor of 
the old Senate Caucus Room on Jan. 2, 
1960, until the end in Dallas, he com- 



manded America’s attention. 

He seemed so perfect a break with 
the past. He was so young (coming 
after the oldest President in American 
history, Dwight Eisenhower). He was 
handsome, slender, graceful. He had 
everything Americans had always ad- 
mired: energy, power, wit, wealth, 

charm, looks, a record as a true war 
hero. His /wife was beautiful, his chil- 
dren lovely. 

He was, it seemed, an instant legend, 
a flawless, shining Lochinvar from the 
East. The intellectuals could appre- 
ciate his ironic style, his grasp of lan- 
guage and history; the masses could 



bask in his vigor and easy assumption 
of authority; the young admired his 
cool. 

Everything he did seemed to prom- 
ise exciting times, a fulfillment of 
American aspirations. He carefully cul- 
tivated the impression. His actions 
were dramatic. 

He accepted nomination on the West 
Coast and pointedly said he was facing 
west toward a “new frontier.” On his 
inauguration day, a day so crisp, cold 
and sparkling that it immediately be- 
came a part of the myth, he stood 
bareheaded, without a coat, as he 
called out a summons in brisk, clear 
tones. 

A Martial Note 

I N' RETROSPECT, the words still 
carry a fine, remembered glow: 
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daily paper, Felix R. McNight of The 
Times Herald, is saying in a column 
that he went to the Texas- Arkansas 
football game and “it was clean, decent 
air America was breathing — for a 
change.” He adds: “College football 
washed all the grime off the national 
face for those precious hours ... and it 
just might have been one of the best 
things to happen to us in years.” 

In the other paper, The Morning 
News, a local columnist says the defeat 
of Clement Haynsworth for the Su- 
preme Court gives stronger weight to 
“those who would pressure conserva- 
tives toward the more extreme tactics 
of direct action.” , ^ 



The public schools are in the midst 
of a divisive controversy. While it 
has not yet attracted national atten- 
tion, this dispute goes to the heart 
of the current ideological debates tak- 
ing place in America. It involves 
dissent, patriotism, freedom. 

Before the Oct. 15 antiwar Morato- 
rium, Nolan Estes, Dallas superintend- 
ent of schools, issued a ruling that 1 any 
student would be sent home if he 
wore a black armband to class as a 
symbol of support for the demonstra- 
tion. He did so, he explained, because 
of the “possibility, the probability of 
violence.” 

Of 160,000 students in the Dallas In- 
dependent School District, 334 wore 
black armbands to class. Forty-one re- 
fused to remove the bands and were 
sent home. Other students wore red, 
white and blue armbands and NLxon 
buttons. They were not sent home. 

“We want to protect the right to dis- 
sent,” Estes said, “but not in a highly 
charged, emotional framework such as 
the Moratorium.” He also was quoted 
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Millions watching TV saw Jack Ruby shoot Lee Harvey Oswald , the alleged Kennedy assassin. 






as saying, “Expressions of student dis- 
sent make my generation edgy, if not 
downright mad.’* 

Parents protested, not only about 
the armband edict but the attitude of . 
the teachers. A minister said his 
daughter had been assigned to write a 
satire in class, and chose the Morato- 
rium as a subject. She got back her 
paper with this note from the teacher: 
“This paper stinks of that which is 
demolishing American freedom; how- 
ever, I am compelled to give you an A! 
The satire is good — from an anti-Amer- 
ican, pro-Communist standpoint.” 

The father, although unhappy about 
the comment, said the teacher at least 
understood what freedom of expres- 
sion means. 

An Acrid Debate 

I N THE DEBATE that followed, 
teachers often argued with their 
students, parents with parents, school 
board members with each other. In 
one classroom, a teacher suggested 
that a person actively supporting the 
peace movement might be violating 
the treason clause in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion by “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 1 

"I don’t think I’m a traitor.” one 
young boy responded. “I actually lis- 
tened to the other side, did some re- 
search and found them to be wrong.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
filed a suit to enjoin the superintend- 
ent'from enforcing his policy. Earl'# in 
December, U.S. District Judge W. M. 
Taylor ruled against the ACLU. 

The Dallas public schools, he said, 
have “maintained an admirable degree 
of order in these times when other 
large school systems are experiencing 
chaos and violence. ... It occurs to 



this court that one obligation students 
have to the state is to obey school reg- 
ulations designed to promote the or- 
derly educational process.” 

Undoubtedly, the case will be ap- 
pealed; it might go as far as the Su- 
preme Court. The issue is clear-cut. It 
also illuminates an official attitude. 
“We hope we might move toward a 
time that symbolic speech would not 
be disruptive,” Estes said, “but we’re 
now trying to keep the noise of the 
streets out of the classroom.” ' 

What is clear in Dallas today is just 
how difficult it is to “keep the noise of 
the streets out of the classroom.” In- 
deed, talking to Dallas high school stu- 
dents shows how great the divisions 
are between parents and children. 

Put their words down on paper, and 



these students sound much like their 
Berkeley elders of three or four years 
ago. They are strikingly different from 
their parents. - 1 

They Ask WTiy 

T AKE, FOR INSTANCE, a conver- 
sation at one high school, the 
David W. Carter, in the flat land of 
south Dallas where affluent homes of 
the middle class are replacing pasture. 

Leslie Lindsey, David Weaver, Hal 
Shelley, James Pope, all 16; Mark 
Miller, Gary Bellamy, both 17, and Jim 
Reudelhuber, 15 — they are as typical a 
group as one might find. Their fathers 
are carpet salesmen, lab technicians, 
dentists, chefs. They are all natives of 
Texas. 

They all seem to believe that they 
represent something unique, that they 
are a part of a special generation that 
is going to change America. 

“I feel like we’re finally emerging, 
we’re finally opening our eyes. We’re 
not being led around like blind people. 
We ask why,” says one, a boy. 

“We have a lot more things open to 
us,” says another, a girl. “We are able 
to express a great deal more than our 
parents did. Like my father, he’s set in 
his ways.” 

“We feel a sense of freedom for 
many things earlier,” says a third. 

They talk about communism and de- 
mocracy; the war and race relations; 
personal standards and behavior; sex 
and drugs — all with a greater question- 
ing and sophistication than their par- 
ents do. By their own definition, they 
are more tolerant. On race: 

“Our generation has more respect 
and tolerance for Negroes as human 
beings — much more than our parents.” 
“I agree with this very much. When 
we come into society, it’s like putting 
up a wall between us. That’s the rules 
that society puts up, not our rules.” 
“Lbelieve our generation has learned 
to accept someone as he is — not the 
way he looks.” 

“If the Negroes never had stood up 
and said, ‘Look at me, I’m a human, 
too,’ if they didn’t do that, they’d prob- 
ably still be using the back door.” 

A New Script 

A S FOR THE future, they all see 
themselves cast in different roles 
from their elders. They reject the ma- 
terialism, or say they do, of their par- 
ents; they are not interested in money 
for money’s sake; they are far more 
willing to experiment. 

Looking ahead, as one said, “What’s 
heading for us is more unrest — pov- 
erty, race, the war— and we’re going to 



have to do something aDOut it. ' iney 
also see some danger signs. “In our 
generation, so many people turn to 
drugs. I see two or three every day on 
them.” 

Like their collegiate contemporaries, 
these students have no heroes in the 
old sense. But it is not true that they 
have no sense of history. They are 
acutely aware of recent American his- 
tory; they know they are the legatees 
of this age of dissonance and dissent. 

They also realize that, as citizens of 
Dallas, they have a special relationship 
with the John. F. Kennedy years. 

“I think he was the first one who 
really recognized the youth/’ one stu- 
dent said. “And he was the one who 
had a lot to do with starting our youth 
movement/’ 

That kind of attitude may well turn 
out to be John F. Kennedy’s most en- 
during legacy. 
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“He was , it seemed , 
a shining Lochinvar 
from the East,” and he 
delighted in his son 
John . . . Then came 
Dealer Plaza, and his 
widow bore up Spartanly 
even when she was 
handed the flag from 
his coffin. 
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